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for 


L/Sig. Eric Wilson) 


T’S a far cry from the pic- 
turesque village of Killing- 
hall, near Harrogate, Yorks, to 
the icy Russian city of Mur- 
mansk or the notorious Bay of 
Biscay, but all three hold 
memories for 19-year-old Tele- 
graphist James William Apple- 
ton, of Killinghall Mill. 


Jimmy went in the Navy 

a week before he was seven- 

teen, and before long be- 

came the youngest member 
of the crew of the ‘ Glas- 
gow,’’ and as such received 

a warm handshake from the 

King when he inspected the 

crew. 

On one of several trips to 
Russia he got frostbite, and 
spent some time in a hospital 
in Murmansk. 

These are experiences he 
won't fonget in a hurry, 
neither will he have fongotten 
the broad green fields and 
rustic bridges of Killinghall. 

Everything is just as you 
left it, Jimmy, and everyone 
at home is well. Your mother 
was busy when ‘‘ Good 

Morning” called — hanging 

out some washing by the 

river. 

She asked us to tell you that 
Vera is very well and your 
Dad_is busy with the harvest 
at Ripon. She’s hoping you 


Your letters are 
welcome! Write to 
“Good Morning ”’ 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1 


will soon be home again, en- 
joying your favourite pastimes 
—cricket, football and cycling. 


News of Mrs. Appleton will 
be interesting to another 
submariner — 23 - year - old 
Leading Signatman Eric 
Wilson, who hails from Eal- 
ing, and who is Jimmy’s 
cousin. ‘“I’d like them both 
to know that the other is 
well,’’ she said. So Jimmy— 
Eric’s {fines Eric—Jimmy’s 
fine. } 
Love from the family to 

both of you—and be home 
soon! 


mes 


W. H. Millier and his pals at ‘‘ The Sign of the Jolly Roger” 


ei 
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With the co-operation of Office of Admiral (Submarines) 


HEN the select sporting 

circle was complete at the 
“Jolly Roger,’ Nat Wilson, the 
old boxer, opened the conver- 
sation by ‘saying that he had 
received a letter from an oid 
friend of his in New York, who 
mentioned, among other items. 
the death of a mutual friend in 
Charlie Harvey. 

“Many of my old boxing pals 
now on the retired list will 
spare a thought for one who 
did his best for them across 
the Atlantic. ‘Charlie Harvey 
had lived every moment of his 
life, and in spite of many 
moments iof hair-raising excite- 
ment he reached a ripe old age. 
I know a lot of the boys who 
will think of him when they 
learn that he has gone on his 
last journey.’’ 

“1 met Harvey several 
times in the course of my 
travels,” said the guv’nor, 
“and he struck me as being 
a decent fellow.’’ 

‘‘He was all that,’’? said Nat. 
“Tll go so far as to say ithat 
he was the straightest Ameri- 
can I ever knew in the boxing 
game. He was a good friend 
to any of our boys who landed 
in New York without knowing 
too much about what they 
were up against. 

“T doubt if, anyone in the 
sporting world did more to 
advance Anglo - American 
friendship than ‘the energetic 


little man. To look at him you ject 


would think him the typical 
henpecked husband who had 
to be home dead on time to do 
his wife’s bidding or be ‘wal- 
loped. You might have told 
yourself that he was probably 
a sex'ton att some smal] church, 
or perhaps a_ rent collector ; 
and you would have -rubbed 
your eyes, and then - have 
doubted your hearing, if you 
had been told that he was a 
boxers’ manager. 

‘““What he didn’t know about 
managing boxers was hardly 
wortn knowing. He was a 
specialist, and his special line 
was ‘the management of British 
boxers in the United States. I 
should think it is correct. to 
say that almost every British 
chamipion who has boxed in 
America during the past forty 
years has done so under the 
guidance of Charlie Harvey. 

“1 have known most of 
them personally, and I can 
say that I have never met 
one jwho had the slightest 
cause to regret placing his 
affairs in the hands of this 
manager.” 


“Still, ihe must have done 


very well out of them,” said 


Bernard, whose mind generally 
ran on the £ s. d. of any sub- 


ct. 
“Thatt’s true,” said Nat, ‘‘ but 
there were scores of other 
American managers who raked 
in the jshekels, and yet I would 
not have trusted ‘them to handle 
my affairs. Of course, it paid 
Harvey 'to be straight wiith his 
boxers, otherwise it would 
soon have gone round that he 
was not to be recommended. 
After all, he spent the best 
part of his life in the game, 
whereas the crooks for the 
most part just come and go.’’ 
“And there are generally 
half-a-dozen more to take the 
place of the one to get out,’’ 
put in the guv’nor. “There is 
scarcely time to sleep if you 
are going to keep pace with 
the new strokes they think up 
overnight in the fight racket in 
the Siaites. f 
“That is why _ British 
boxers do not stand an earth- 
ly chance of earning their 
keep, let alone trying to put 
a little into the bank, if they 
go to the States and do not 
sign themselves up to an 
American manager. They 
just have to do this or be 
frozen out.’’ 
“Do you that 


mean no 


Pattern of a Miracle 


(TAKE a large flat sheet of 
black-out paper, a handful 
of sixpences, and a_ box of 
short matchsticks. Lay the 
black paper flat on a_ table, 
arrange the sixpences in odd 
groupings to form an irregular 
pattern, and join each sixpence 
to another sixpence, and each 
group to another group, with 
the matchsticks. 

The pattern, when you have 
finished it, will probably look 
like a problem in Euclid gone 
haywire ! 

It’s a wonder that the two 
young scientists, Robert W. 
Woodward and William E. 
Doering, didn’t go haywire, too. 

For these enthusiasts were 
engaged on grouping and re- 
grouping such patterns for 
just on twelve months before 
they finally achieved, this year, 
the exact pattern at which 
they had been aiming. 

The result in their case 
was a minor miracle. It 
represented the first quinine 
ever jmade by man!- And 
don’t run away with the idea 
that this is a_ substitute. 
There is nothing ersatz about 
it at all. What Woodward 


and Doering have succeeded 

in producing is genuine, 

natural quinine. 

Already a number of big in- 
dustrial chemical combines are 
nard at work planning methods 
for the commercial applica- 
tion of the process, for there 
never was encugh quinine for 
mankind, anyway. 

And at the moment almost 
the entire world supply (de- 
rived from the cinchona groves 
of Java) is in the hands of the 
Japanese. 

The pattern which Wood- 
ward and Doering evolved was 
the pattern of the quinine 
molecule, and instead of six- 
pences and matchsticks they 
worked with coloured balls and 
short . sticks. 


There were 52 of these 
little balls, of different col- 
ours, to represent the atoms 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen and oxygen which make 
up the contents of the quinine 
olecule, and all they had to 
go om was what science be- 
lieved to be the pattern of 
that molecule judged by its 
behaviour. 


of coloured balls and _ sticks 
achieved by Woodward and 
Doering measured about two 
feet across, and was 150 million 
times the size of the molecule 
it represented. 

It measured success in a 
quest in which many brilliant 
scientists have failed during 
the past certury. 

Having got the pattern exact, 


they had to duplicate it in 
terms of the chemicals it 
represented. 


This was the crucial point 
of the whole long, concen- 
trated piece of research, and 
the two partners, driving 
themselves unsparingly to 
achieve their objective, work- 
ing almost without sleep, 
until, late one wight, their 
experiments turned into 
blinding success. 


They produced a_ small vial 
of genuine, natural quinine! 

The pattern they had 
achieved with their coloured 
balls and sticks would appear 
to the layman’s eye as a 
child’s toy. But it is the sort 
of pattern from which miracles 


The final crazy arrangement are born! 


Clean 
fighter 


boxers from this country can 


get fights in America unless 
they employ an American man- 
ager?’’ asked Bernard. 

“Yes, ‘that has been the 
state of affairs for many years 
now,” answered Nat. “They 
figure that it is their racket 
over there and if anyone wants 
to come in to get some of the 
dough he has to realise, before 
he is allowed to start, that. he 
must hand some of it back.” 

“But we don’t serve Ameri- 
can boxers that way when. they 
come here,’’ said Bernard. 

“No, we have always treated 
the Americans as welcome visi- 
tors. They can have their own 
managers or conduct their own 
business just as they wish,’’ ex- 
plained Nat. ‘‘My experience 
has been that they have always 
been well treated. It cannot be 
said that all our boys have had 
flair treatment in the States. 
The outlook is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

‘“Here we say, in effect, 
the sport is the thing; it 
does not matter who wins so 
long as it is the better man. 
In America they say, ‘We 
have all the world titles and 
we mean to keep them.’ 
“Tt is part of their creed. 

That iis way, now that all the 
titles are held in America, we 
are never likely to have a 
world champion unless some- 
thing in the nature of an earth- 
quake alters the entire boxing 
racket in the States.’’ 

““Well, that is the result of 
gangsters being allowed to get 
a stranglehold on the boxing 
game,’ put in the guv’nor. 

“Tf you ask me,” said Ber- 
nard, “I should say that more 
than half the world tis held up 
by \gangsters in one form or 
another ; these blokes are busy 
forming trusts, combines, and 
so on. What are these people 
but racketeers? They may do 
their gangsterism in kid gloves, 
but ‘they are gangsters never- 
theless.” 

‘“ Yes, I have noticed the ten- 
dency,’ said the guv’nor. “ 
think I prefer the blatant gang- 
ster who makes no secret of his 
intention to do you down. The 
other type makes out he is try- 
ing to do you a good turn.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Nat, 
“that the wise old philosopher 
who said that tthe love of money 
was the root of all evil must 
have had some experience of 
early racketeers. Nearly all 
the trouble comes from greed. 
This ought to be listed as a 
crime second only to murder. I 
am wrong. I think it ought to 
rank higher than murder as a 
crime, because many murders 
are traceable to greed of gold. 
I can tell you that mest of the 
troubles of the boxing world 


have been brought about by 
greed. 

“1 am old enough to be 
able to remember the time 
when champions thought 
more of the sport, and of 
their ability to win, than 
they did of the financial end 
of the business. 


“Some will say that they 
were mugs. Perhaps they were 
in one ‘sense, ut they cer- 
tainly were sportsmen. There 
is no doubt that it was in 
America that the ring was com- 
mercialised ‘to the extent that 
most of the sport was knocked 
out of the game. 

‘‘Champions were allowed to 
capitalise their titles, and to 
make their own terms, and it 
grew to such a pitch that we 


had instances of champions 
making their own rules and 
taking their ow referees 
around with them.” 

“That is correct,” said the 
guv’nor. “It was this state of 
affairs that brought the 


racketeers into the game.” 

“About the most glaring in- 
stance I knew,” continued Nat, 
“was inthe feather-weight 
championship. There was an 
American named Johnny Kil- 
bane. Well named, I should 
say. He killed nearly dl] the 
interest in the feather-weight 
division and was the bane of 
the boxing game. He was 
never a great champion, but he 
managed to get hold of the 
title at a lean period, and he 
took good care to cling on to 
it, while much better men 
than the nearly broke their 
hearts becauge they could not 
get a fight for the title. 

“ Kilbane used to pick his 
own opponents, and even 
then. he wouldn’t fight unless 
he had his own referee, just 
to make doubly sure he 
would keep his title. 

_ “This sort of thing went on 
for so many years that at last 
even the most gullible of 
Americans began to say that 
something ought to be done 
about it. Eventually isome- 
thing was done. The challen- 
ger, who could have beaten 
Kilbane with one hand, was 
Johnny Dundee. 

“This fighter was growing 
old waiting for a chance to win 
the championship that he ought 
rightly to have held years pre- 
viously, and his manager used 
to lay awake at night thinking 
up schemes to get Kilbane into 
the ning with his man. 

“At long last he had an in- 
spiration. He sought ‘the aid 
of a friendly promoter and pro- 
pounded his scheme. This was 
to send to Europe for Eugene 
Criqui, the Frenchman who was 
then European feather-weight 
champion, and also something 
of a ring veteran. The idea 
was to sign Cnriqui to fight 
Kilbane for the world’s. title, 
with the proviso that, in ‘the 
event of winning, he must de 
fend his newly won title on 


American soil within six 
weeks. 
‘‘No sooner had  Criqui 


agreed ito the conditions than 
the manager of Dundee had 
set to work to convey to Kil- 
bane that this Frenchman was 
a push-over, just a mug who 
thought he could fight.” 
“Nobody who had ever 
seen Criqui in the ring could 
think that,” interposed the 
guv’nor. 

“Of course, he had a ter- 
rible shock when they met in 
the ring. Kilbane had it com- 
ing to him right enough. He 
took .a terrific beating and was 
knocked out iin the sixth round. 
This was in June, 1923. 

“Jn the next month, Criqui, 
the new champion, met Johnny 
Dundee in the same ring, and 
lost on points over fifteen 
rounds. Thus Dundee became 
champion after waiting years 
for the chance. He wouid 
much rather have had Kilbane 
for his opponent, but Kilbane 
never fought again after 
Criqui had beaten him.” 


. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EYE 


By WEBSTER FAWCETT 


(THINK of a camera as large 

oe a three-bedroomed house 
taking a picture larger than a 
shop-front—its focal length 
alone totalling nearly two 
yards—and you’ll have an idea 
of the world’s langest camera, 
installed in the sprawling 
Glenn Martin aircraft factory 


It takes hundreds 


in Baltimore. 
of thou- 


sands of drawings and blue- 


technicians and turned out 

more than 300 pieces of work 

per day. 

That’s mot all. Using a film 
emulsion which remains at 
present a closely guarded secret, 


prints to assist in the birth and 
building of a big bomber—and 
in the world’s langest eye the 
world’s largest planes have met 
an equal. 

Duplicating the» drawings 
in any number and every 
size, cutting man - power 
hours spent at the drawing- 
board to a fraction, the 
draughtsman - camera last 
ear did the work of 500 
ighly skilled engineers and 


WANGLING 
WORDS-.: 13 


Put the year 1900 A.D. 
Ba and make a kind of Popa. 
2. Rearrange the letters of 
FLIT ON, CHEERING ANGEL, 


and get a fiamous' English- 
woman. 
3.In the following three 


names of birds the same num- 
ber stands for the same letter 
throughout. What are they? 
263586237LE, 2635897R, 97Y. 
4. Two sports @nd a tip are 
hidden in the following sen- 
tence. What are they? Fido 
Beco will frisk an ingoing 
but the new gate, 
Eionsh stiff, is hinging prop- 
erly and they generally get 
through in time. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 412 


1. ADdressES. 
2. EPITAPH. 

3. Zambesi, Amazon, Niger, 
Nile, Indus, Tagus. 

4. S-wed-is-h, Ger-man. 


Solution to Puzzle in No. 473. 


jdhotographing designs jon {to 
the surface of metal, the camera 
allows metal to be cut without 
the necessity of many. hand- 
drawn patterns. 


After the war it is going to 


revolutionise the cutting of 
your suit and your’  wife’s 
dresses, the building of movie 
and theatre sets, and the mak- 
ing of industrial parts from 
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Eventually, the work of a 
score of technicians went to the 
birth of an outsize camera with 
a_70in. focal length—that could 
photograph ‘the largest drawing 
and faithfully reproduce faint 
pencil as well as ink. 

_ To \jget varying scale draw- 
ings, a flip of a finger adjusts 
the reproduction focus and 
faithfully prints the original 
drawing in any scale desired. 
One of the _ researchists 
noticed, however, that work- 
men were still wasting time 
transcribing parts of a pat- 
tern on to metal and then 
cutting them out. He re- 
membered how he had seen 

his small son playing with a 

cardboard model set, a kit in 

which the design was printed 
on the cardboard ready for 
cutting out. 

Now great sheets of sensi- 


tised metal are used as photo- 
graphic plates. Inspectors used 


OUND the discussion table 
to-day we have a Journal- 
ist, a world-wide Traveller, a 
Meteorologist, and a Biologist. 
The question is :— 
What is red snow? Has 
coloured snow or rain ever 


“1 told you at the time, we were being launched too fast!’ 


humble toolings up 
submarines ! 

The world’s largest camera 
has bellows mounted on a track 
which are focused back and 
forth by an electrical motor. 

If you've ever developed 
snapshots at home, you’ll re- 
member the size of your tank 
of developing solution. The 
“siant eye” necessitates four 
huge stainless steel tanks, each 
containing more than 100 gal- 
lons of secret developing solu- 
tion. 

Even now, much that re- 
lates to the ‘“ eye’-—-and its 
only slightly smaller juniors 
in other Allied war factories 
—is necessarily camouflaged. 
It used to take hundreds of 

draughtsmen ‘to draw out in a 
thousand different scales all 
the different planes for produc- 
tion departments, tool engin- 
eers, inspectors, and others 
working on a new plane. 

Cameras used on small draw- 
ings turned,out all right, but 
large drawings became blurred 
by enlargement or reduction. 


to—well, 


LEND ME 
YOUR PHRASE 


BOOK, Di!— HERE 
COMES MADAME 
\\ BONNEFEMME.., 


to ‘spend hours with metal 
parts by measuring the part 
and checking with the drawing. 
Now they can lay tthe finished 
part on the metal picture, and 
in many cases tell at a glance 
if the part is perfect. 

Diemakers, of course, often 
have to account for shrinkage. 
Adjustment of the camera in 
turn automatically allows for 
shrinkage—and the diemakers. 
work exactly to the printed 
lines. 

From photographing direct 
on metal, the experts passed to 
photographing direct on sensi- 
tised blueprints, papers, cloths 
and boards. 

This is going to speed up 
the production of prefabri- 
cated houses after the war. 
It’s going to mean that you’ll 

be able to take camera shots 
and have the snap ready wilth- 
out that boring wait for the 
roll of film to be developed. 

It’s going to mean that your 
missus will be able to buy 
lengths of material and, in- 
stead of spending hours with 


paper patterns, she'll have the}, 


pattern printed on the material 


ready for cutting out. 


Giant cameras to-day are 
solving the problems of war. 


fallen in this country, and If 
so, what causes the colour ? 
Meteorologist: “I suppose 
this is my subject, and I had 
better start the ball rolling. 
The fact.is, coloured snow and 
rain have ofiten fallen in Eng- 
land, and we have records 


: dating back for many centuries 


showing that such showers 
were formerly regarded as bad 
omens. 

“The colour is usually due 
to fine particles of volcanic 
or desert dust, carried here 
at great heights by the pre- 
vailing winds from other 
parts of the world. 

“For instance, after the ex- 
plosion of the island volcano of 
Krakatoa, in 1883, there was a 
fall of black snow in North 
London, due to particles of 
black oxide of iron.” 

Traveller: ‘‘I have beer: for- 
tunate in being present at no 
less than two notable falls of 
coloured rain in the East. In 
1928 I was in Mongolia, when a 
‘rain of blood’ caused wide- 
spread terror among the natives. 

‘This was due to a fine 
red clay raised by high winds 
from the deserts of central 
Asia, and some of it travelled 
as far as Japan, where it was 
brought down in a fall of 
red snow. 

“In 1937 I was in Hyderabad, 
India, when a similar heavy 
fall of blood-red rain scared 
the native population of Orissa. 
I believe Sahara sand and dust 
caused a fall of yellow and red 
snow to fall in Switzerland at 
about the same time.’ 
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[CROSSWORD CORNER | 


CLUES ACROSs., 

1) Pulverise, 

Bees’ 
structures, 

Glory. 

Meat. 

Scope. 

V-shaped piece. 

Box. 

Control, 

Refute. 

Allow. 

Relieved. 

Droop. 

Hooter. 

Judge of merit, 

Speed. 

Of a town. 

Frill, 

Creditor’s 

right. 


35 1Go ithe rotnas, 
36 She-f, 
37 Emerges. 
AIF 
LIL 
A 
T | 
CLUES DOWN. 
1 Deep cleft. 2 Tom-boy. 3 Open. 4 Evening H 
party. 5 Small mean house. 7 Kiln. 8 Decoration. (@) 
9 Hung loosely, 10 Wet weather. 14 Drink. 16 L 
Sound art, 18 Bowl. 20 Gi'rl’s name. 22 Commit 


to substitute. 23 Oar, 
pearl. 27 Experiences. 
(Mince, 33 Smart blow. 


24 Mocked, 26 Mother-o’- 
29 Pungent taste. 


31 ‘S| 


When we’ve done with war, 
they’ll start right in, simpli- 
fying a thousand little prob- 
lems of our daily lives. 


Journalist: “Not long ago it 
rained hay in Bedfordshire! A 
whole village was deluged with 
hay which had been caught up 
from the fields by a sort of 
whirlwind. I suppose the same 
thing happens when ships get 
deluged with little fishes.’’ 

Meteorologist: ‘That is, of 
course, what happens in the 
case of coloured snow, but on 
a very much smaller scale. 

“In 1903 it was estimated 
that at least 10,000,000 tons of 
dust from the Sahara desert 
fell over England in the form 
of coloured rain and snow. 

“In 1937 there were at least 
six falls of red, black and yel- 
low rain, and of yellow and 
crimson snow.” 

Journalist: ‘‘I remember 
reading of red, white and kiue 
hailstones falling in Russia just 
before the war... . 

Biologist: “There is nothing 
unusual in the red and white 
ones, and as for blue, well, I 
can only say that I know of 
several blue clays which would 
account for it. That fhey should 
all fal] together takes a bit of 
believing, I admit!” 


Biologist: “Quite another 
sort of red snow occurs in 
Switzerland. 


‘‘ Ordinary white snow falls 
first, and when it has partly 
meited it turns vivid red 
owing to the growth in it of 
a microscopic, single - celled 

plant. 

EThe red snow plant has been 
found all over Europe, and 
thrives permanently in Green- 


land. 


For (5 


1. A sistrum is a nun’s pri- 
vate room, Roman Weapon, 
Egyptian rattle. part of a sew- 
ing machine, pill? 

2. Where is Lake Chad. . 

3. Who was the male star in 


today 


the film, “Dangerous Moon- 
light ”? : 
4. Name the countries 


bordering on the Black Sea. 

5. England last played Ger- 
many at football in this coun- 
try in 1934, ’35, ’36, 737? 

6. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt?—Hackny, Cockny, 
Acne, Kidny, Ariadne. 


Answers to Quiz 


in No. 473 


1. Plaster-of-Paris. 
2. Siberia. 

3. Richard Goolden. 
4. Dingley Dell. 


5. (a) Sirocco. (b) Solano. 
6. Permanent, Parliament, 
Constituent, 
Odd—But True 


15, and 
standard 
he 
of 


A physician at 
author of two 
medical works before 
was 21, Daniel Tanory, 


Angers, France, has claims 
to be the youngest M.D. 


Because they think it en- 
hances their beauty, Ainu 
women of the island of 
Sukhalin tattoo moustaches 
on their upper lips. 


An Indian tiger once be- 
came overlord of 200 square 
miles. Its nightly descents 
on native villages caused 13 
such villages to be evacuated 
and the surrounding land to 
be left uncultivated. 


/ DITES-Mol, M'DAME - 
EST-CE QUE VOUS AVEZ 
VU UN BEAU JEUNE 


LIEUTENANT ANGLAIS 
RES BLOND- QUI-QuI 

AIME BEAUCOUP LES 
JOLIES DAMES ? 


Va © LA LA! —You MEAN 

M. SHORSHY- PORSHY, N’EST- 
CE PAS?—HE WAS A GAY 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, THAT 


ONE!— HE KEESS ALL THE 
SIRES Fels ME !! 
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Just 
Fancy— 


By ODO DREW 


I SHOULD . (COMPETENT observers have for a long time 
ADMIRE TO, past noted with regret the apathy of the 
/ man in the street and (since the war) of the 

man in uniform, about politics. They complain 
that politics, though they affect vitally the 
everyday life of each of us, are dismissed with 
the comment that they are “a dirt¥ game,’’ 
“a yee of bafoehs ae o oe = so sore It 
; T-T-T!- SHE'S FLOUNCED is well known that hundreds of thousands never 

TERRIBLE BLOW TO YOU, BUT : <li, F(OFF!-AND | ONLY MEANT take the trouble to vote, either in Parliamen- 
Wan CAE TEE EERIE WEAAGST , ’ tary or municipal elections, although those very 


CONSIDER YOUR FUTURE-THERE 1S THE-AH!-QUESTION ee ee ee ae 
ARE THINGS TO.BE DISCUSSED, OF YOUR nob lt There is little doubt that a big section of 
YOUR FATHER- : FEES“ AND AH: 2 the population wants everything to be done for 
— AHEM!-NOW it, but will not take the trouble to participate, 
F ‘ even to the extent of using their voting powers, 

in the government of the country. 


This deplorable state of affairs has been 
brought home to me by my own experience. 
Two months ago | announced that | had 
decided to make the cause of the ex-Service- 
man my concern—my life’s work. To that 
end | had formed.a nation-wide body of which 
all ex-Service people would be members, and 
that that body would ensure prosperity to allt 
members of the Armed Forces on their return 
to civilian life. 


I went to vast trouble to formulate a plan 
of action, and brought the experiences of many 
years ito bear in its preparation. I worked out 
the cost, which, as some of you may remem- 
ber, amounted to only twopence per week per 
member. In getting the movement under way 

had spent a lot of money, chiefly in our 
temporary headquarters at the ‘‘ Bloated Bull.” 
And so I suggested that a year’s sub. at 8s. 4d. 
would not break men who were interested in 
their own futures. 

It was part of the plan that all who paid this 
sub. in advance would stand an _ excellent 
chance of becoming Members of Parliament at 
a big salary. 

The response was sweet Fanny Adams ant 
not a crimson halfpenny. 

And so I ask myself, “What is the good of 
flinging the Universities open to people who 
cannot recognise tthe chance of a lifetime when 
they see it?” 


RUGGLES I am forced to the conclusion thait the benefits 


7 A I offer up aie be rita gees i bei be 

y \7 j THE RED HOT MOMM,. recipients had not to make a ‘small contribu- 

ora howls ee OW, Highest GOMPANY HAS GONE ALL tion themselves. I conclude with regret that 
WENT FEELING?) AND s 

FEEL ALL RIGHT- 


these people—in a word, YOU—will not pay 
EXCEPT IM WEAK! 


EXPECTING ANYBODY 
ROUND HERE, CORP? 


YEP... MR. WIBBERLEY SAY AL- HOW WOULD 
WOBSTER, WORLD FAMED YOU LIKE TO BE HIS 
ENCOUCHANT OF PARLIAMENTARY, GUIDE ? 

FAUX PAS! COMING TO 

DRUM UP TORY VOTES 

AMONG THE ESKIMOS! 


OUTHWARD OUR INTREPID 
BAND FLEW, LITTLE 
» DREAMING THAT THEY WERE 
HEADING FURTHER AND 
FURTHER AWAY FROM 
THEIR QUARRY... ALASKA 
AL! 

ALASKA AL, MEANWHILE 
IS SCANNING THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF SKULLDUGGERY ROUND 
7 Sx FORT NORMAN... 


NA 
EY 
& 


Cat AINT RAIR!)/ 


a small fee, unless the harvest can be reaped 
at once, that you will not cast bread upon the 
waters unless it comes back in fruit cake form 
on the next tide, that you will not, as it were, 
enclose cash with order. 


Why, in face of this, when I have so many 
worries of my own, should | care about less 
work, more money, cheaper beer, free holi- 
days at Blackpool for Tom, Dick and Harry, 
‘when yoy won’t pay the cost of a round of 
drinks to ensure a more or less aranteed 
etter world for you and your children to 
the fourth and fifth generations ? 


Perhaps I should have known that I expected 
too much. It was, no doubt, stupid of me to 
imagine that you would recognise the amaz- 
ingly fine, disinterested, noble spirit behind all 
this. I tell myself that I will, in future, work 
for myself alone; I will give a pound’s worth 
of work for a pound, with no overtime except 
at double rates. But—— 


; .». Deceive myself as I may at times, I know I 

| WILL GO AND OIE WITH : shall go on working for others until I drop. 

GARTH : It’s my nature to be generous, just as it is the 

nature of some—I name no names—to be sus- 

picious, uncharitable, short-sighted, unappre- 

ciative, mean, lacking in understanding, incap- 
able of effort..... - 


But I refuse to make another appeal, 1 
refuse point-blank to enumerate the benefits 
ou would get for a paltry 8s. 4d, I refuse 
o ask vou, even for vour own sakes, not 
to wait until it is too late. 1! would despise 
myself if | so lost my innate sense of dignity 
as to repeat that for a ten-shilling note you 
get a receipt for a year’s subscription, and 
also a signed photograph of myself, 


Whait do you eare if the landlord of thé 
Bieacinigt 2 ea ” has refused me any further 
= COOP MORNING) WEL, WELL, [/ WARN YOU THOUGI-HEAD OFeice S| [UST JETrIs0N Your OpricaL) | [CREDIT AND DEBIT This slate ?. "Whel d0 you canny Sn ee 

x ; H, NITELY SU: Mi ; : vou cane att 
phe Ma ps aig a occa et Bey ie CuEeB ART oat Or NQUITY, SIR! — CLIENT-MISTER ERIC. MUST presuming upon your intelligent response to my 


appeal—mortgaged the subscriptions of a couple 
WITH THIS SITUATION > ! bay Sa Sil of depot-ships and four flotillas ? 


What does it matter to you if my life is 
soured ? 

bay 

AX) 


KHOS PAYING 
FoR IT? 


It is not as if money mattered to me: unless 
there is a lot of it, I am not interested. I 
= would no more demean myself by asking you 
against your will to come in than I would of 
selling my brother’s birthright—unless it were 
for a pretty high figure. 
No, | have my pride—tI hope. 


* * * 


It might help you if I said I was willing to 
receive subscriptions for six months (4s. 2d.), 
‘or even three months (2s. 1d.). But mark all 
letters ‘‘ Personal.”’ 


i ee 


e We wonder whether it’s just coin- 
his En land cidence that at St. Albans the 
rt ‘*Goat’’ tavern should be in Sopwell 


Lane. 


Personally, we _ like 
Veronica Lake, Para- 
mount’s blonde star- 
burst, better when 
she’s not_ playing 
peek-a-boo with her 
“* quiff ’-ure. What, 
say you, lads? 


“<< Pl permit myself a 
well-bred smile—just 
out of polite- 


“*“Laugh, laugh, I 
thought I should ’ave 
died.’ Must remem- 


“* Observe the catapult, at a time when elastic is ber to tell the mare 

unobtainable. Interesting, I’ll grant. But further that one after the 

observe that his braces are missing. It’s ele- fillies have gone to 
mentary, my dear Watson.” bed. 
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